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BRIEF MENTION. 

When the White-Seymour series was set on foot, I partly 
promised a version of Hug's Symposium, but I soon rebelled 
against the whole scheme. Americans, I thought, had got 
beyond that stage (A. J. P. X 502, XVIII 122). It was high 
time to assert our independence. However, my version of Hug 
was made for my own edification and amusement — the same 
thing in my case — and it still lies side by side with my rendering 
of Kock's Frogs and other reams of translations and adaptations 
from the German. The memory of these things comes back to 
me with the appearance of Schone's revised edition of Hug 
(A. J. P. XXXI 367) and their burial service — is it not 
written in the General Epistle of Jude, ' Twice dead are they, 
plucked up by the roots ' ? Hug was a contemporary of mine 
at Bonn. I wonder what he would have thought of my marginal 
notes on his performance. I wonder still more what he would 
have thought of Schone's changes. If there are such things as 
ghosts, revisers deserve to be haunted. I never take up the 
Schneidewin-Nauck Sophokles without calling up the image of 
Schneidewin, whom I knew better personally than any of my 
German preceptors, and figuring to myself the scornful expres- 
sion of that sensitive scholar's countenance. But all scholars are 
sensitive. We all wince at foreign revision. We are all apt to 
say as that stout Jesuit is reported to have said : ' Sint ut sunt 
aut non sint'. To be sure, Schone professes to have gone to 
work gingerly and to have made only such changes as Hug 
himself would have made if he were extant — and could see 
through Schone's eyes. Nay, more than that, Schone pro- 
fesses to have retained much of Hug with which he himself is not 
in accord, and he says that this holds especially of the Introduc- 
tion. Now, I will not undertake to verify this assertion through- 
out, but some of the changes cannot fail to strike the eye even of 
the casual reader. So, for instance, Hug's long note on the 
priority of the two Symposia has disappeared, doubtless much to 
the indignation of Hug's shade, for Hug was a vehement advo- 
cate of the priority of Xenophon (see A. J. P. XXIII 455). In 
the important chapter on the date of the composition of the 
Symposium, Schone puts the ' pretended anachronism ' of 193 A 
out of court and in his eyes the argument based on the Siouauyidr 
of Mantineia 385, so far from being cogent, is a downright failure. 1 
' A work like the Symposium in which the difficult and compli- 

1 From which opinion Raeder, B. Ph. W., 4 Feb., 1911, Sp. 130, dissents 
emphatically. 
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cated form of the narrated dialogue is treated with the most 
delicate calculation and sovereign mastery cannot be the work of 
a beginner, but presupposes long practice in handling the literary 
form of the dialogue '. The Symposium is a narrated dialogue, 
and is classed with the Theaetetus and the Parmenides as one of 
the dialogues in which the narrator is not an eye-witness, but 
reports the matter at second hand. 

Tears of compassion tremble on my eyelids 
Ready to fall 

on the watershed of the Theaetetus so triumphantly reared by 
Teichmuller. According to Schone, the Symposium is one of 
the later dialogues, and as a proof of Plato's advanced age he 

proceeds to adduce 219 A : j? rot rr)s oWot'ar oii/tf apxerat 6£ii fiXeireiv, 
orap r\ r&v oppdrav rrjs dicp.r)t \r)ytiv fVi^eipj. To which the shade of 

Hug might rejoin that the speaker is Sokrates, that Plato is a 
dramatist of the first rank and that he is not to be classed with 
the author of Pelham who always made his hero the same age as 
the writer happened to be at the time when each novel was 
written. Hug's long note on ' das momentane Gedankensystem 
des Philosophen Platon ' is suppressed. The savage kick at 
Herr Krohn — Herr being a deadly insult in philological contro- 
versy — is withdrawn, and to make up for the loss of that bit of 
liveliness there is an addendum to Hug's characteristic of a 
gentleman whom I would fain call Herr Eryximachos. ' Er ist 
nicht sehr bedeutend und nicht interessant, hat aber einen 
gewissen trockenen Humor'. ' Dry humour' is a contradiction 
in terms, but corresponds somewhat to the Scottish ' pawkiness ', 
a form of jocosity which is especially irritating in men who are 
' neither important nor interesting '. Of course, I quite agree 
with Schone in his estimate of Eryximachos, whose name 
TeufFel has etymologized as the ' Belchfighter ' ('Epvgipaxos q. d. 
ip(v£l/j.axos), a name quite suited to his glorious victory over 
Aristophanes ' hiccups, and quite suited to that other temperance 
advocate with whom I have elsewhere compared him, Sir Toby- 
Belchfighter Malvolio (A. J. P. XXX 109). But I have no desire 
to etymologize away the personality of Eryximachos, and in like 
spirit Schone refuses to join Hug in etymologizing: away the 
personality of Diotima, refuses to be one of those who ' spy a 
great peard under her muffler '. The history of Greek proper 
names is an interesting chapter, and I have often wondered 
whether the unfortunate Diotimos of the Anthology, Tapyapiwv 
nataw ftqTa Kai 3\<pa Xeyav, was not a descendant of the seeress who 
taught Sokrates the secret of true love (Hellas and Hesperia, 
p. 14). 



These specimens of the variations in the Introduction must 
serve. With the comparison of the two commentaries I dare 
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not trust myself, though the comparison would be a good class 
exercise such as I sometimes recommend to my students as 
illustrations of the progress of doctrine. Indeed, the old editions 
cum notis variorum may be made to yield many philological, 
many moral lessons. So much is deemed worthy of note that 
has passed over into the realm of ' cottidianae formae '. So many 
authorities are cited that have ceased to be authorities. So many 
interpretations are disputed that are not worth adducing. And 
all these three types are represented on the very first page of the 
Hug-Schone Symposium. The spelling npatjv is taken for 
granted. 'Judeich' has taken the place of 'Bursian', and the 
discussion of the pun in *aAi)peur has disappeared together with 
Hug's wonderful hendecasyllabic verse. Further on Apollodoros 
loses the surname paviKos and the Bodleian pdkaitos is restored 
with an elaborate justification (173 D). The prodigiously long 
note on the form of oratio obliqua in the Symposium is sent 
packing, but while the new editor evidently yawns over the 
screed about the 'perverted proverb', 'AyaOav' eVl Sairas laaiv 
avrofiaroi ayaSoi, he finds himself obliged to retain it because he 
has nothing better to put in its place, and actually adds to it by 
quoting Adam's article in Classical Review X 238. 



Another long note on the article with proper names 174 D is 
saved alive. It is not especially helpful, but the utterly needless 
discussion on dirovi£uv is reduced to three lines. 175 B Schone 
makes short work of in€ib6v m vpiv pt) i<p*<rrriKT). Instead of trying 
to emend the passage, he gives it up as a locus conclamatus. At 
least no one has succeeded, he says, in restoring it, and the 
context yields no cogent conclusion as to the sense of the clause. 
175 D Hug's xtvortpov and Mvoripav are brushed away without 
apology. BTW are more potent than Choiroboskos and the 
Herculaneum MSS and Dindorf, Dem. lv 27. I fancy that Hug 
would have held on to K*v6r*pov as Kynaigeiros held on to 
the Persian boat. Oddly enough, rejected in Schone's text, 
Ktvoripav holds its own in the notes, — under the circumstances 
an unfortunate typographical error. So 175 E n-Xtov !j rpiapv- 
pi'ott, itkiov is put back instead of the more recondite n\eiv 
and the discussion of the capacity of various Greek theatres is 
ruthlessly cut out. How much more piety Mr. Pearson has 
shown in his edition of Headlam's Agamemnon, where for 
instance he has retained a long string of irapa yvaptjv's that are 
of no conceivable use except as evidence of Headlam's wide 
reading which nobody is disposed to deny, as nobody will deny 
Tafel's wide reading (A. J. P. XXXI 485). 



But for the constituency of the American Journal of Phil- 
ology, for scholars who are no longer in the seminary stage, it 
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would be a sheer weariness, if I were to go through the book and 
show how unsparingly Schone's pruning-hook has been applied, 
and with one more illustration of the progress of doctrine I will 
pass on. The grotesque figure of the globular man-woman which 
rejoiced the eyes of the readers of the first edition of Hug (189 E) 
was suppressed in the second, but alas! in Schone's note the 
ball that rolled so merrily in the old commentary has been 
succeeded by a prosaic cylinder that crushes out all the joy of 
the passage. In short, the ideals of the two editors are different. 
Schone believes, as I do, in illuminating the text, Hug believed 
in enlightening the student. Theoretically, a classic is a £<?ov, not 
a clothes-horse, on which to hang syntactical analyses or archaeo- 
logical disquisitions. Theoretically, every needless word in a 
commentary is an impertinence, but practically no commentator 
schools himself to such renunciation. Who would give up 
Lobeck's Ajax or for that matter Peter Burmann's Petronius ? 
We must deal gently with the memory of Hug and I rejoice that 
to my objurgations against his prolixities and drearinesses ' is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever', to come back to the 
General Epistle of Jude (A. J. P. XXXI 367). 



Now no one will find fault with Mr. Bury, the first English 
editor of the Symposium, for being prolix. Even without the 
guidance of Schone he has kept bounds in his adaptations of 
Hug, to whose useful and scholarly edition he has frankly 
acknowledged his indebtedness. Of course, every editor is 
indebted to his predecessors, and while a blanket acknowledg- 
ment like Stahl's (A. J. P. XXIX 259) is not always satisfactory, 
still life is too short to trace every observation to its ultimate 
source. The late Professor Morgan used to amuse himself with 
genealogies of that sort in the commentators to Persius, but the 
' non sua poma ' are often apples of Sodom and not worth claim- 
ing (cf. A. J. P. IX 126). A judicious conveyance is a real 
service and Mr. Bury has earned a right to help himself to the 
stores of others by contributions of his own. A closer study of 
Mr. Bury's work has modified in his favour my original impres- 
sion, and I am not going to indulge in the kind of criticism 
that speckles the pages of Brief Mention. Mr. Bury's Introduc- 
tion is very elaborate, and to one who has tried to make some- 
thing out of the Symposium for himself, it has a distinctly personal 
interest. Like Mr. Bury I have attempted to establish for 
myself the interrelation of the five speeches, and in January, 1887, 
I published a paper on the subject in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circular, No. 55, an abstract of a more elaborate essay which 
was to have appeared in the Journal. But the longer paper was 
crowded out by other and more important matters. Cf. A. J. P. 
XV 92. Other and more important matters will doubtless crowd 
it out to the end. 
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In these days of monographs, it was inevitable that the gram- 
mitical figure known as the poetical plural or the plural for the 
singular should be passed under the harrow. First the Latin 
usage was taken in hand by Maas in the Archiv for 1902 
(A. J. P. XXX 342-3), and then the Greek, from which the 
Latin was largely derived, by Karl Witte in his Singular und 
Plural (Teubner, 1907) ; then three years afterward by Horace 
Leonard Jones in Cornell Studies (Longmans and Green), The 
Poetical Plural of Greek, studied in the light of Homeric Usage. 
As so often happens in America, the material had been gathered 
and the results reached before the writer had come into posses- 
sion of the foreigner's work. Similar instances of what might be 
called philological laches might be cited even when the pereant 
male predecessors had published their conclusions, not in Ger- 
many, but in America. But after all, there is always an interest- 
ing difference in the angle of vision, and the student is not the 
loser for the lack of bibliographical vigilance. Now it is not my 
purpose in this Brief Mention to compare the two works, but 
simply to make some irresponsible remarks on the general sub- 
ject. The underlying principles are simple enough, and, which 
is of no little importance, the phenomena may be brought to the 
test of consciousness in the vernacular, which yields abundant 
illustrations. 



The plural for the singular rests ultimately on a shift of con- 
ception, then follows analogy, more or less close analogy, which is 
often prompted by metrical convenience, by that metri causa at 
whose door so many unfathered bantlings are laid. What is 
poetic in one language is prosaic in another, and numbers shift 
within the range of the same language. Mass. the category with 
which Witte opens his study, is singular. The plural gives a 
variety of samples. ' Ashes ' has a plural feel for us. So has 
' oats '. Not so ' pearlash ', ' potash', ' oatmeal '. The ' ash ' of 
a cigar means something else than the 'ashes' of a cigar. 
'Gold' and 'silver' have no plural, but ' irons ' and ' coppers ' 
are used in a special sense. When the Greek says al^cna he 
means ' gouts of blood' ; when we say with Shakespeare 'young 
bloods ', we mean y<ai>i'ai,for which ' young bloods ' is a better trans- 
lation than ' princoxes ' (A. J. P. XXXII 117). 'Water' gives 
one aspect, ' waters ' another — either ' the waters that come down 
at Lodore ' or mineral springs, for which the plural is invariably 
used. uSara and n-ijyat are both poetic in Greek. Witte hesi- 
tates about dpvfxd and inclines to Homeric analogy with 8eV8p«a. 
' Into the woods my Master went ', sings Lanier. It is not at all 
the same thing as ' the wood '. In the mouth of those who 
are not bound by grammar you can actually hear 'a woods'. 
' Molasses ' in certain parts of our country is a plural. During 
the Civil War it was a scarce article, and, as I have noted else- 
where, the plural might have been set down as a pluralis mates- 
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tads, and there are those who can bear witness to the curious 
extension of analogy to the once familiar and always dire substi- 
tute for molasses. The same people who said ' those molasses ' 
said also ' those sorghum '. And so our vernacular can help us 
to understand those shifts of conception of which so much is 
made. Witte's next category has to do with parts of the body. 
In English symmetrical parts of the body pair off as in Greek, 
but we distinguish. ' Chest ' is a unit, ' breast ' is noncommittal, 
' breasts ' distinctly feminine. trripta is analogous to atifin, itself 
analogous to patrol. We do not analyze the back, as the Greek 
does occasionally in vara, nor the ' midriff', as the Greek does in 
<ppei*s. In fact the ' midriff' has become even more of a book- 
word than ' diaphragm '. One seldom hears either word in con- 
versation. Then there is the chapter of abstract nouns. ' Plural- 
izing abstracts makes them concrete' is a convenient way of 
putting the phenomenon in Greek and Latin, but what we call 
abstract was to the Greek a personification (A. J. P. XVII 366; 
XXXI 145) — 'a father', or more frequently ' a mother'. The 
neuter is the fruit of an action. This may account for the more 
extended use of the distributive plural in Greek than in English. 
The plural for the singular of persons and personal belongings is 
largely 'affectations ', mock modesty, sham evasion of responsi- 
bility, with the resultant oy/eos. These are things of which so 
much is made in grammar, and which might well be treated 
under the head of rhetoric. 



When these phenomena occur in poetry, the question of 
metrical convenience is to be considered. The Pindaric a^ov = 
f/fierepov (P. 3, 27) may bid us pause and study the situation, but 
ripfTcpos = eVdr is often a mere metrical convenience (A. J. P. XX 
459). And the same thing is notorious in Latin. Cicero's 
shiftings from nos to ego and ego to nos in his letters have 
prompted an inquiry into the fluctuations of that sensitive soul 
(A. J. P. XIX 234), but in the elegiac distich we dare not refine. 
It is a matter of spondaic words, in which Latin abounds, and of 
iambic words, of which there is no superfluity in Latin. Spon- 
daic forms of nos = ego haunt the hexameter and crop up in the 
first half of the pentameter, but in the latter half there is no lack 
of ntihVs and the possessive of the first person singular. ' Sitque 
memor nostri necne, referte mihi' , says Ovid; ' Et mala si qua 
tibi dixit dementia nostra, | Ignoscas : capiti sint precor ilia meo ', 
Tibullus. So it is always a fair guess whether the exceptional 
use of plural for singular or vice versa is due to poetical vision 
or metrical vise, and there is always opportunity for wrangling 
over details of interpretation. 



Some very interesting facts of poetical usage come out from 
the exhaustive record of these variations and the grouping of the 
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phenomena may be manipulated so as to yield important results. 
So Witte has made use of singular and plural for the stratifica- 
tion of Iliad and Odyssey. If all these stratifications only coin- 
cided throughout ! (A. J. P. XXII 468). There are indexes to 
both treatises, Witte's and Jones's, which will facilitate the use 
of them, and will doubtless serve to generate other monographs. 
Dr. Jones has made use of the term ' dualizing plural ', which I 
myself have found convenient. Usener, it will be remembered, 
attributed the mystic significance of the number three to the 
inability of the primitive man to count beyond that number, in 
spite of the jm-rofor with which nature has provided him. ' Certain 
expressions in which 'three' means 'many' point back to a 
distant time when our ancestors had developed no conception of 
number beyond three ' (A. J. P. XXV 97). If this is so, we may 
suppose that the plural began with two and paused before it 
struck out to the provisional limit of three. When that was 
reached, the dual was formed to distinguish ' bothness ' from 
' twoness '. The dualistic explanation fits many examples that 
are set down under other categories. 



Witte is, as we have just seen, a Separatist — one of those 
whose dissecting knives Mr. Alexander Shewan has under- 
taken to blunt and to break in his book, The Lay of Dolon, 
Homer Iliad K (Macmillan). A determined Unitarian is Mr. 
Shewan, and he is proud of flaunting the banner reared by Col. 
Mure. True, it requires scant courage to be a Unitarian now-a- 
days. ' Einheitshirten ' and ' Kleinliederjager ' are no longer 
terms of contempt. The two armies mingle, mingle, mingle as 
they mingle may, with the privilege of flying at each other's 
throats when a new quarrel is started. Brought up under 
separatist influences myself, I found many years ago that for me 
at least it was impossible to rouse popular interest in things of 
shreds and patches ; and for an audience of non-Grecians I have 
always treated the Odyssey as a seamless robe. If I had been 
possessed of the genius of Professor Murray, I should have been 
more faithful to such convictions as I had, but once enlisted in 
the cause of the defence, I became immeshed in my own sophis- 
tries — as they were to begin with — and the pitiable results of a 
lack of faith are discernible in the summaries I have given from 
time to time of works on the Homeric Question, which still 
possesses for me a fatal fascination. But as I resisted the temp- 
tation to give a summary of Wilamowitz's tractate on Iliad e, in 
which he holds that e was composed in order to bring 1 and K, 
then independent lays, into the Iliad, so I must resist the tempta- 
tion to follow Mr. Shewan in his defence of the Doloneia, which 
even many Unitarians have abandoned to the tender mercies of 
the wicked dissectors. To one who has lived through a great 
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war, the Doloneia is one of the most interesting books in the 
Iliad. I never open it without thinking of Jeb Stuart's ride 
round the army of McClellan as it lay before Richmond, and I 
say to myself: A great war without a raid is unthinkable. Who 
would wish the Doloneia away? But Mr. Shew an goes much 
farther than that and in a series of chapters which deal inciden- 
tally with the canons and methods of Homeric Criticism, point 
after point is taken up and at the close of each chapter the 
verdict is given in favor of K. The lay is an uncontaminated 
unit. The linguistic attack is repelled. The alleged difference 
between Iliad and Odyssey is scouted. Monro's formidable list 
loses its fierce aspect on nearer examination, and Mr. Shewan 
continues to treat the language of the two epics as one and the 
same. No wonder that he welcomes the accession of Professor 
Scott, who has effectually refuted the notion that the Odyssey 
shows a marked advance in the number of abstract nouns. The 
verbal peculiarities on the surface of K are perhaps more 
numerous than in some parts of the Iliad, but the popularity of 
this detachable lay would have involved more copying and led 
to more copyist's errors. Odyssean connection is not to be 
inferred from prepositional usage, and the articular evidence 
does not prove k to be late. There is no case against K in the 
digamma. The charge of plagiarism is rebutted. Armor and 
dress described in K do not contribute anything to the proof 
that the lay is not ancient. The question 'Is the Doloneia a 
burlesque? ' is answered in the negative. K stands and falls with 
the Menis. If A is old and genuine, K is not to be condemned 
as modern, spurious and Odyssean. The Doloneia appears to 
be as old as the original Iliad, or the original Iliad of the critics. 
But this summary which I have given as nearly as possible in 
the words of the writer must suffice for this number. 



In a famous line of KratinOS, viroKtirrokoyos, yvapobia>KTi)t, Evpmi- 

bapHTTofavlfav, ' A splitter of hairs, a monger of saws, a Euripi- 
daristophanizer ', the interpretation of "EvpimbapioTixpavitav is open 
to controversy. But it seems fairly evident that it is intended to 
enhance the other two epithets and that Kratinos, the Aischylos 
of the Old Corned v, who had no patience with supersubtlety and 
only the average Greek fancy for sententious reflexion, is girding 
at his saucy young contemporary for his likeness to the very 
poet whom he is always mocking. Everybody knows the danger 
of habitual mockery. Pick out a butt and, as time goes on, a fatal 
assimilation takes place between the assailant and the assailed, 
and the enemy becomes one's next friend, one's self. But, not to 
discuss the resemblances, native and acquired, between the style 
of Euripides and the style of Aristophanes, Professor Carlo 
Pascal's recent work on Aristophanes seems to favour another 
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interpretaion of the hybrid word. In his Dioniso, Saggio sulla 
religione e laparodia religiosa in Aristqfane (Catania, Battiato) 
after a detailed study of Aristophanes' treatment of the divine 
personages and religious ceremonies that figure in his comedies, 
Professor Pascal comes to the conclusion that Aristophanes 
was, as it were, a spiritual brother of Euripides. But if irrever- 
ence is the bond that unites the two poets, it is not a charge that 
could fairly be brought against Aristophanes by Kratinos, for 
who could have made freer than Kratinos in his Ncptois with the 
august personage of Zeus and the fair form of the mother of 
Kastor and Polydeukes ? 



The irreverence of Aristophanes, like the irreverence of Eurip- 
ides, is a familiar theme and Professor Pascal's essay is plenti- 
fully garnished with literature. But it has its parallel and its 
explanation in what goes on to-day in Latin countries. Obdurate 
saints are held to an account for the failure to answer prayer and 
their images are chastised by the faithful. No Anglo-Saxon girl 
would pitch the statuette of St. Joseph out of window as happens 
in that charming story ' La Neuvaine de Colette '. And not only 
the saints. I have before me as I write a proclamation of the 
alcalde of a South American town, in which that magnate gives 
the ' Supreme Creator ' warning of all the dire proceedings that 
are to ensue if He continues to withhold rain beyond a certain 
date in order that said Supreme Creator ' may understand with 
whom He has to do'. But the very maltreatment, the very 
threats, involve faith, and that is the great difference between 
Aristophanes and Euripides. There is no question of the exist- 
ence of the gods in Aristophanes. Euripides is skeptical. 
Euripides' acid is the acid that eats up the molten image. The 
acid of Aristophanes is a mild solution that merely stings and 
prickles, but does not destroy. Orthodoxy covered a multitude 
of sins then as it does now. Aristophanes was orthodox, Eurip- 
ides was a rationalist, if one dare use so modern an expression. 
Religion being an affair of state, the Greeks were not exacting. 
vonlfav Beoit is not a matter of conscientious ground of action, as 
Mr. Neil says in his note on the Equites, 515. That is one of 
those obiter dicta that are always bobbing up in commentaries. 
vofios is convention. Accept the gods the state provides and all 
is well. The trouble with the Christians under the Roman 
Empire was that they were so absurdly uncompromising, that 
they followed the direction pfi <Tvoxw> T >(«r0 f so closely. No 
sensible Roman could understand their attitude. A pinch of 
incense, a kiss of the hand would answer? What reasonable 
human being would object to meats offered to idols ? Uptta after 
all is only butcher's meat. Those of us who are old enough to 
remember the days of what was called Bibliolatry can testify 
that it made a great difference whether Tom Paine took a liberty 
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with Scripture or a professed believer, prelate or presbyter. 
The ministers of the Word, owing to their familiarity with the 
text of Scripture, furnished more than their quota of what would 
have been profane in an infidel, and, as children, the sons of 
divines had to be specially cautioned against trivial use of the 
Bible. There is not much danger of that now. It was but the 
other day that I saw the phrase ' abomination of desolation ' 
attributed to Voltaire. But are we really more reverent than 
our grandfathers ? 



According to Professor Pascal, Aristophanes is usually set 
down as a fierce reactionary, an alarmist hater of anything like 
innovation (feroce retrivo, pavido odiatore di ogni novita). This 
is certainly what Deschanel says, who compares Aristophanes to 
Bossuet and calls him 'conservateur fgbrile et r6actionnaire 
enrag6 '. On the contrary, Pascal thinks that his examination 
has proved Aristophanes to have been a man who shews freedom 
and independence of thought, freedom and independence in his 
attitude towards the problems of public life. In his art he avoids 
the well-worn paths and conventional forms. He inveighs 
against low comedy, though, to be sure, he makes use of the old 
machinery at times, albeit in a much more discreet and reserved 
fashion than his rivals (A. J. P. X 265 ff.). His determination to be 
original is shown by his Hermes, who is very different from the 
Hermes of tradition and has taken on some of the features of 
Herakles. But the main thing that Professor Pascal empha- 
sizes as the result of his studies is that Aristophanes' comic treat- 
ment of the deities has its germ in the literary and popular 
tradition of the various gods and the surnames attached to them 
in religious observances, which nobody will deny. But the real 
point is the spirit in which Aristophanes makes these assaults 
upon the personages of the Greek Pantheon. 



The next observation of Professor Pascal's conclusion has 
been anticipated, and no one will be startled when he goes on to 
say that Aristophanes, like so many other men of antiquity, 
takes an exclusively political view of religion. Hence his implac- 
able satire against alien gods. In this regard as in others Aris- 
tophanes is a chauviniste. But I cannot agree with Professor 
Pascal in thinking this chauvinism a proof of his disputed 
Athenian origin. There is such a thing as being more royalist 
than the King, of being more Southern than Southerners born. 



But the charm of the subject has carried me beyond the limits 
of Brief Mention. Aristophanes is always an interesting theme, 
17 
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and Pascal's book is an interesting book. The author takes us 
through some of the most amusing scenes of Aristophanes. He 
is pleasant company and I am not going to point out the lapses 
of the cicerone. Indeed, how indulgent I am may be seen in the 
fact that I kept on reading after I reached p. 148, where one 
finds the astounding statement that the Protagoras of Plato is 
undoubtedly earlier than the Birds of Aristophanes. It is the 
case of poor Placido Cesareo over again (A. J. P. XXIII 446; 
cf. XXX 358). There must be something bewildering in the air 
of Sicily. 



More than forty years ago I wrote : 

The whole body of our literature is penetrated with classical allusions. In 
the Marchen of Goethe the will-o' -wisps ' with their peaked tongues dexter- 
ously licked out the gold veins of the colossal figure of the composite king to 
its very heart, and when at last the very tenderest filaments were eaten out, 
the image crashed suddenly together'. And some such fate would overtake 
our higher culture if the golden threads of antique poetry and philosophy 
were withdrawn. (Essays and Studies, p. 44.) 

These words come back to me as I turn over the pages of the 
new edition of Professor Gayley's standard work Classic Myths 
in English Literature and Art (Ginn and Co.). These classic 
myths belong to the gold veins of our literature, a composite 
colossus, if ever there was one. For him who knows them 
already it is a joy to trace them in Professor Gayley's book. 
For those who do not, he has provided welcome and adequate 
guidance. And yet one always misses something. The paucity 
of references to Pindar stirred in me again the desire that some 
one would do for him what has been done for other great poets, 
and note the impress of his lonely genius on modern poetry. 
The Pindarists, needless to say, are not Pindaric, just as the 
schema Pindaricum is practically a misnomer (A. J. P. XI 182). 
Professor Gayley has given us the every day references to the 
Islands of the Blessed and to Pelops and Hippodameia, but 
Pindar would have been mortified to find that he clave to 
Herakles in vain and that the splendid First Nemean is not 
cited, nor the Third Olympian with its profoundly significant 
account of the Founding of the Olympic Games. 



With his infallible instinct for popular demand the author of 
the Grundriss zur Gesckichle der Klassischen Philologie has 
laid us all under obligations by the publication of his Imagines 
Philologorum (Teubner), a collection of 160 effigies of famous 
scholars from the fifteenth century down to our time. The dili- 
gence with which Professor Gudeman has brought together 
these likenesses, some of which were very hard to procure, is 
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worthy of all praise, and the book will have its place in every 
scholar's library. To be sure, when it comes down to my day 
and to men whom I have known personally, I must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment here and there. Ritschl is fairly well 
represented by the well-known lithograph of Hohneck. Welcker 
is barely recognizable. Boeckh is not my Boeckh as he appears 
in the fine portrait by Begas, which is not very well reproduced 
in Sandys. Bekker is almost a caricature, though it serves to 
illustrate the anecdote told in A.J. P. XXVIII 113. Carl Fried- 
rich Hermann is poor. The sketch of Weil is artistic and may 
be considered symbolical, but those who wish to see the man as 
he was when first I knew him will find him to the life in the 
photogravure accompanying Perrot's tribute (A. J. P. XXXII 
118). There are better representations of Usener's handsome 
features easily accessible. And so on and so on. But on the 
whole it is an exceedingly valuable and suggestive collection, 
one which a scholar will be tempted to look at long and long, as 
Walt Whitman looked long and long at the animals. Unfortu- 
nately, beauty born of the murmuring sound of Greek and Latin 
has not passed into the faces of many of our guild, and we must 
sadly say of this one and that one as Pindar said of Melissos : — 



Two eminent scholars among my correspondents have come 
to the defence of Browning in the matter of the sex of St. Praxed 
(A. J. P. XXXI 488). The line of defence is the same. The 
Bishop's mind is wandering and he has mixed up Christ and St. 
Praxed. He had previously spoken of the ' Saviour in His 
Sermon on the Mount, Saint Praxed in a glory ', and now tries 
to combine the two. Hence the confusion of sexes which could 
hardly be laid to the charge of the Bishop when in his sober 
senses. ' It is bad art ', says one of my correspondents. ' It 
is worse than a blunder. It is a crime ', as all supersubtlety is. 
However, in the eyes of the Browning worshippers, the smudge, 
as I called it, has been turned into a halo and I take shame to 
myself for idly repeating a criticism that followed hard upon the 
publication of the poem. But after all I console myself with the 
thought that I suppressed an audacious comment on a notorious 
word which smirches the skirt of Pippa Passes. Let others decide 
the question of Browning's responsibility — by the light of 
Aristophanes' Apology. God is in his heaven, all's <wrong> 
with the <word> and I resume my study of the new edition of 
the scholia to Lykophron. 



Forty-five years ago I took the census of the Latin Grammars 
in common use, and not only in this country, and was amazed to 
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find how often the unscholarly ' amaturus esse ', ' amatus esse ' 
occurred in the paradigm of the verb. He who writes thus may 
have a soul for the infinite. He has no feeling for the infinitive. 
And so I uttered my voice as of one crying in what Dr. Gude- 
man (A.J. P. XXXI 113) considers the philological wilderness 
of the United States (L. G. 3 , § 420), but to small purpose, if I may 
judge by the last Short Method with the Latin language I have 
seen. And what wonder when a man like Van Leeuwen on Eccl. 

371 writes jrXwo? ylyveodai. 



H. L. W : In view of the well-known difficulty of finding 
American houses willing to undertake the publication of scholarly 
works of elaborate character, it is gratifying to observe that 
European publishers are more ready than they once were to 
give to the world in monumental form works of high grade from 
the pen of American scholars. Under the title of Palaeographia 
Iberica, Professor John M. Burnam of the University of Cincin- 
nati is soon to issue in Paris at the press of Honors Champion a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts and documents in Latin 
and the Romance languages of Spain and Portugal. These 
facsimiles, taken from manuscripts of the principal libraries of 
Europe, will be accompanied by transcriptions, together with a 
bibliographical and palaeographical commentary, and will form 
a welcome addition to the apparatus of the student of the Visi- 
gothic hand, who has hitherto depended chiefly on the collec- 
tion of Ewald and Loewe for purposes of illustration. From the 
point of view of the Romance scholar the new work will have 
even a greater value; for it is the first to furnish the palaeo- 
grapher with facsimiles of manuscripts in Portuguese and the first 
of any importance to present such illustrative material in Spanish. 
The collection will appear in a limited edition of three hundred 
numbered copies and will consist of fifteen parts of about twenty 
plates each at a total cost of 375 francs. Professor Burnam is to 
be heartily congratulated on the completion of this important 
work, which will soon take its place in the great libraries of the 
world as a worthy monument of American scholarship. 



